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AN EDUCATION FOR YANKEES 


The most urgent need faced by the United States today--to understand and participate 
intelligently in world affairs--is seen dimly and handled in off-the-beam ways by the 
very institution which could best answer it, the American academic community. This 
contention was voiced by Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor of the University of Kansas, 
at the American Council on Education meeting in Washington, D.C., last week. 





Chancellor Murphy noted that 100 years ago America geared its educational effort 
toward solving its No. 1 problem of that time, the economic and technological devel- 
opment of our country. Americans generally are beginning to understand the size and 
character of today's pressing need but it is perceived "much too slowly" and "sadly 
enough" by the universities. "We still, I suspect, produce more secondary school 
teachers in home ec and industrial arts than we do teachers of modern foreign languages. 
We still, in our American universities, consider area study programs as desirable but 
not crucial, and if we develop them we tend to add them rather than build them into 
the very core of our basic curricula. We must somehow do in the 20th century, with 
20th century problems, as vigorous and as effective a job as we did a century ago. 





Dean Harlan Cleveland of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, Syracuse University, agreed with Chancellor Murphy and supplied a list of five 
elements for effective overseas performance: technical skill, belief in mission, cul- 
tural empathy, sense of politics, and organization ability. "Immersion in an alien 
culture is central to an overseas training program," he added, "and should also be an 
important element in the internationalization of higher education in the United States." 
He urged the "live option for every student at a reputable American college" of study 
abroad for at least one semester under competent supervision. 





Dean Cleveland warned of certain "fallacious premises" which could block effective 
training and education of Americans who plan an overseas career. First among these 
is the idea that a foreign language is all important, that a second tongue, by itself, 
is effective equipment. Others included the idea that training for one foreign area 
must be different from training for another; that training should be compartmentalized 
according to the work to be done abroad; and that overseas services involves a new pro- 
fession and a new academic discipline. 





—__—__— AND FOR STAY-AT-HOMES, TOO 


"The educational task is not so much one of instruction about facts as the 
search for and encouragement of attitudes. . . it is a positive attitude toward 
social and governmental complexity. Every American overseas should learn to think 
about America as a whole, learn to take delight in its pluralism and savor the 
contradictions in its heritage. An understanding of one's own culture and insti- 
tutions is a prerequisite to cultural empathy and a sense of politics abroad. 

Not encyclopedic knowledge of the U.S. but the kinds of knowledge that enable a 
person to interpret to others. .. the special flavor of American civilization." 
(Dean Harlan Cleveland, Maxwell Graduate School, Syracuse University.) 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE, RIGHT NOW 


Early this year the National Association of Secondary School Principals released a 
study, "Images of the Future," which pictured tomorrow's secondary school with flexible 
class sizes, more individualized programs of study, a re-organization of staff based on @ 
specific rather than general duties. 





Horace Scott Senior High School at Coatesville, Penn., isn’t waiting for that future 
--it came this year with the school's "Project Pyramid." Designed as an experiment to 
find more efficient use of both students’ and teachers' time, the project is based on 
three main ideas: 

1. Some subjects and parts of others can be taught as well in large groups (50-500) 
as in regular size classes. The first period on Monday mornings is devoted to three 
large classes--the tenth graders in health class, the 1lth graders in a highway safety 
class, and the 12th in one Problems of Democracy class. There is one teacher for 
each class, the rest of the faculty works together in subject areas during this 
period. The school hopes that small discussion groups will eventually result from 
the large classes. 

2. Team teaching, with two or more teachers, can present subject matter more ef- 
fectively than individual teaching. American history, world history, and Spanish I 
classes are combining once a month or more. This helps to coordinate the same subject 
matter by different teachers and uses special interests of teachers for the benefit of 
all students enrolled in the subject. 

3. Non-teaching duties of teachers can be reduced, allowing teachers more time for 
helping individual students. This idea revised Scott's homeroom and study hall arrange- 
ments. Instead of reporting to a homeroom, students go directly to their first period 
class where extra time is given for handling attendance and devotions. Every two weeks, 
for a 30-minute period, each teacher meets with 22 students in an advisor group to is- 
sue report cards, maintain permanent records, and advise students. Instead of scatter- 
ed study halls, the cafeteria is used for one main study hall. @ 














Samuel E. McDonald, superintendent of the Coatesville schools, says: "Project Pyra- 
mid. . . will find the teachers and students of Scott Senior High among the first in 
the country to seriously organize their high school program around the idea of meeting 
the challenge of today's new and rapidly changing world." 





SHORT-RANGE ACTION FOR THE 200TH YEAR 


"Every individual should have access to all the education he can put to use; the 
future of the nation demands nothing less." 





With this declaration, the Republican Committee on Program and Progress this week 
surveyed American education in one of four reports with the over-all title "Decisions 
for a Better America." The committee was created early this year by President Eisenhower 
under the chairmanship of Charles H. Percy, president of Bell & Howell. 





Pointing out that in public as in private life, provision must be made for future, 
predictable needs, the committee noted that by 1976--200th anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence--approximately 76 million young Americans will be 
of school age. It recognized that the Federal government "must do its part." It ad- 
vocated limited, short-term programs designed for specific objectives. The committee 
stated: "A wholly new viewpoint is needed toward education. Education is not a luxury 
or a gift. . . (it) is an investment. . .To achieve (a first-rate educational system) 
will require the expenditure of a greater proportion of our national wealth as well as 
more concerted effort and thought by all our citizens." 





How to implement this decision, presumably, will be the duty of the head of "a com- 
mission on national goals." Thus far, no candidate tapped for the job has agreed to 
take it on. 








THE “UNIFORM BOTTLES AND PACKAGES” OF OUR SCHOOLS 


John Hersey added thoughtful fuel to a smoldering edu- 
cational fire last week. Group intelligence tests, he be- 
lieves, used in a crash-program approach are the very an- 
tithesis of American democratic concepts in education. 
Their basic absurdity is that they attempt "to put talent 
into uniform bottles and packages." At their door can be 
laid the charge of chief culprit in the crime of hiding 
individual and unique talents. 





Parent, school patron, and school board member, John 
Hersey, author of the widely-read A Bell for Adano, 
Hiroshima, and the recently published The War Lover, 
stated his case in "Intelligence, Choice and Consent," 
one of a series of essays on education written under Credit: Dmitri Kessel 
the auspices of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. He has John Hersey 
been a member of the National Citizens' Council for 
Better Schools and a consultant to the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 














To illustrate his thesis, he tells the story of a fictional school girl, Janet, slum 
child with near-genius IQ. Her high intelligence has been demonstrated repeatedly in 
group tests but no follow-up, individual testing has ever been made and the degree and 
nature of her talents will probably remain unknown. 





Hersey pays tribute to the Stanford-Binet and Wechsler tests and believes that one 
of the tragic aspects of today's shortened versions is that through them the entire 
idea of IQ has fallen into disfavor. Many a child, he says, goes through life labeled 
with an IQ figured not to the nearest five or ten points but to an exact digit, based 
on a single unnamed group test given at an early age. The test may have been given 
when the child was functioning well, perhaps not; under carefully controlled conditions, 
perhaps not; given by a skillful teacher and accurrately scored, perhaps not. "Every 
human being is unique and constantly changing," says Hersey. ". . .It is the task 
of education in a democracy to discover, release, and foster in each individual those 
traits and abilities that make him unique." 





Instead, the emphasis in the common learnings--and testings--in our schools has been 
on what is shared, on the 'norm'; "the stress has been on ‘common’ rather than on 'man.'" 
What is truly undemocratic in our schools, he says, is not that special notice should 
be taken of special talents but that children of whatever background should not be 
given a chance, through education, to grasp the standing of a well trained, productive, 
possibly important, professional person. "An aristocracy of talent," he states, "like 
any elite, is dangerous only when it becomes self-perpetuating and dedicated to keep- 
ing out the newcomers. . ." 


TEST-WEARY 


Public school testing in a variety of aspects--the time it takes, wnat 
tests to select, how to administer them, and how to interpret them--will come 
in for rigorous measuring, thumping, and probing on its own during 1959-60. 

"As a result of test-weariness," the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals this week announced a joint testing project with the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and the Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Purpose of the examination is (1) to collect and publish hitherto unavailable 
information on nationwide and statewide testing programs and (2) to make 
suggestions on the proper role of testing in our schools. Ralph W. Tyler, 
director, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, 
Calif., and Glyn Morris, assistant superintendent for pupil personnel services, 
Lewis County, N. Y., will serve as technical consultants. 


























Two "old pros" in American professional life began new careers this fall. 

At Brandeis University in Waltham, Mass., Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
celebrated her 75th birthday Sunday, makes monthly talks to a seminar on 
international law and organizations, a familiar subject for the former 
chairman of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights. On the West @ 
Coast, Jascha Heifetz is gathering promising violin students from across 

the country for his master class at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. He has been appointed a regents professor of music. 














What do they think of their new roles? Mrs. Roosevelt, after her first session with 
the class, modestly declined to be called "professor" and said that she would have to 
do some reading to keep up with her students. Heifetz described his unique class thus: 
"There will be no credits, no medals, no gold and silver stars, and no microphones and 
no tape recording machines. There will be just us, teacher and students, and what we 
can learn to do with our hands." 





> The school board in Prince Georges County, Md., is considering a paneless way of 
dealing with vandals who specialize in smashing windows. Their answer to this $20,000 
a year drain is a three-story structure which has no windows at all on three sides of 
the building. Sky domes would admit the necessary outside light to classrooms. 





> Figures tell the story. Here's the breakdown on specialists in science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages hired by state departments of education since the advent 
of the National Defense Education Act: before NDEA eight states had 11 supervisors 
in science; today 25 states have 35 supervisors; four states had nine specialists in 
mathematics, compared to 21 states with 26; three states had six foreign language 
specialists, compared with 28 states with 33; and five states had five supervisors 
to handle both science and mathematics, compared with 12 states with 17 combined jobs 
today. 





P The University of Pennsylvania marked the opening of its 220th year with the @ 





awarding of $1000 each to 20 faculty members for excellence in undergraduate teaching. 


Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, president, said the university hopes to make the awards 
annually. 


PP NEWSMAKERS--Arthur S. Adams, president of American Council on Education, to retire 
Dec. 31, 1960. Virgil Hancher, president of the University of Iowa, appointed chairman 
of committee which will select Adam's successor. »» Gaylord P. Harnwell, president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, elected chairman of the American Council on Education, 
‘succeeding 0. Meredith Wilson, president of the University of Oregon. >> T. M. Stinnett, 
executive secretary of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards (TEPS) named assistant NEA executive secretary for Professional Developwent 
and Welfare. He will succeed Hilda Maehling, who is retiring Dec. 1. >» John Lester 
Buford, president of NEA in 1955-56, designated a trustee of the association, succeed- 
ing Corma Mowrey. >> Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor of the University of Kansas desig- 
nated chairman of the United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchanges, by 
President Eisenhower. >» Eugene Youngert, formerly superintendent of schools tor 
Oak Park and River Forest High School District, I1l., has rejoined the staff on 
Study of the American High School Today. 
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